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HOULD ANY of our members be receiving more than one copy of the 
Journal in their homes (they are entitled to only one copy), kindly 
notify us, sending in your name and address and the number of your local 
union. If you do not wish to notify the International, or feel that you 
cannot do so, then notify the secretary-treasurer of your local and instruct 
him to send word to the General President. 


This publication that you receive free each month (provided you are 
in good standing) costs us plenty. Help us to economize, at least not waste. 


OTF 


IVE THE JOURNAL to some other driver when you get through read- 

ing same. Someone who has never read a labor paper. You may be 

the means of enlivening that spark of intelligence within his brain that is 
necessary to make him “one of us.” 


T.¥.F¥ 


HE British Trades Union Congress has added 30,000 to the member- 

ship of the different unions throughout England by offering a premium, 
consisting of a gold medal, reasonably priced, to all individuals responsible 
for bringing ten members into the union over a period of one year. A like 
premium was offered and given to those members who were successful in 
getting ten members who had fallen behind in their dues to pay up and get 
in good standing with the unions. 


Why not try this in some of our American organizations? The badge, 
or medal, can always be held as a memento, a souvenir. This signifies 
you are a real trade unionist working for the uplift of the movement. We 
sometimes get members to bring in new men into the union by giving them 
part of the initiation fee. Such an individual is sometimes considered as 
working for the dollar—not for the principle. The British Trade Union 
method seems to be the most honorable and the most substantial, and in 
these trying times is worth something more than before. Won’t you become 
a Crusader for your Union and mine. 


TTF 


iy THERE has been any changes made in your present wage scale over 

the one under which you worked during the past year, it is your duty to 
notify the General President immediately and send in a copy of your present 
scale so that we may have a record of said changes in this office. Local 
officers who overlook this are negligent in their duties. 


TTT 


ARK ANYTHING pertaining to wage scales or letters containing wage 


scales on the corner of the envelope “Wage Scale Department.” 
Address all to the General President. 
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The Anti-Injunction Bill 


We note that the Labor Press is 
jubilant over the enactment by Con- 
gress and the signing by the President 
of the Norris Anti-Injunction and 
Anti-Yellow Dog Contract Bill, which 
is treated as a complete victory. 

While the enactment of this bill is 
a considerable victory, obtained after 
many years, yet we think we should 
slow up a bit in our self-congratula- 
tions. 

We quote from the statute the 
statement of public policy contained 
in the bill: 

“Whereas, under prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, developed with the 
aid of governmental authority for 
owners of property to organize in the 
corporate and other forms of owner 
ship association, the individual unor- 
ganized worker is commonly helpless 
to exercise actual liberty of contract 
and to protect his freedom of labor, 
and thereby to obtain acceptable 
terms and conditions of employment. 

“Wherefore, though he should be 
free to decline to associate with his 
fellows, it is necessary that he have 
full freedom of association, self-or- 
ganization and designation of repre- 
sentatives of his own choosing, to ne- 
gotiate the terms and conditions of 
his employment, and that he shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organi- 
zation or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
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ing or other mutual aid or protection; 
therefore, the following definition of, 
and limitations upon the jurisdiction 
and authority of the courts of the 
United States are hereby enacted.” 

In the last few words above the 
limitations are imposed only upon the 
courts of the United States, and the 
bill may have no effect upon the laws 
or courts of the separate states. 

About the same time this bill was 
passed in Washington a measure to 
outlaw the Yellow Dog Contract was 
defeated in the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional. 

And since then the Yellow Dog Con- 
tract has been sustained by a Massa- 
chusetts Court in the case of a shoe 
factory in Lynn, in which an injunc- 
tion was granted restraining strikers 
from interfering with such contracts. 

We think the reported death and 
iburial of the Yellow Dog Contract is 
slightly premature, and that the fight 
will have to be continued in the states. 





President of Loew’s Gets 
$304,000 a Year 


New York. — The directors of 
Loew’s, Inc., moving picture produc- 
ers and theatre owners, paid Nicholas 
Schenck, president of the company, 
$130,000 salary and $274,000 bonus 
for 1930, a total of $304,000. 

The directors also paid David Bern- 
stein, treasurer, $104,000 salary and 
$164,000 bonus, a total of $270,642 a 
year. 

The directors declared an extra divi- 
dend of $1 a share, amounting to 
around $1,413,573, in addition to the 
regular dividend of 75 cents, amount- 
ing to about $1,060,179. 

J. Robert Rubin, a director, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, said that every 
effort was being made to reduce ex- 
penses at the company’s California 
studios. Salaries of all employees in 
the studios except officials and those 
under contract had been cut, he said. 
—News Letter. 


Can’t Hog Payroll, Capital 
Is Warned 


St. Louis, Mo.—In a remarkable ed- 
itorial under the caption, “The Coun- 
try’s Plight,” the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, recognized as one of the 
most influential newspapers in the 
country, has this to say: 

“Capital cannot hog the payroll. 
Labor must have a larger share if we 
are to have real prosperity and if that 
prosperity is to be safeguarded from 
such shocks as the present. 

“The conservation of buying pow- 
er, its maintenance in full vigor, is rec- 
ognized now more clearly perhaps 
than ever before as indispensable to 
prosperity. 

“That objective can be reached only 
by a fairer distribution of the wealth 
which industry produces.’”’—Labor. 





Asks Ten Per Cent Cut for 
Federal Workers 


Government employees are asked to 
take a 10 per cent wage reduction in 
a bill presented last week by Con- 
gressman Rich of Pennsylvania. He 
calls it “an economy measure to help 
meet the Federal deficit.” 

“T’m trying to make everyone share 
the burden of the depression,” said 
Rich. Government employees have 
been a favored class thus far in es- 
caping any reduction in income.” 

However, the Rich bill exempts 
members of Congress and other elec- 
tive officers from the slash. Their 
salaries are protected by the constitu- 
tion, says the Pennsylvanian.—Labor. 





A ditch-digging machine, operated 
by one man with a helper, can do as 
much work in an hour as 44 men using 
hand shovels. This fact has been es- 
tablished by a study on increased 
labor productivity by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.—Labor Record. 
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The Accusing Finger Points 


We are in a condition called depres- 
sion. 

There is unemployment. Stores 
that once were crowded are almost 
empty. Factory wheels are idle. Men, 
women and children are hungry. 

_We are in a condition called depres- 
sion. 

If industrialists and bankers took 
workers generally into conference 
and if workers joined in making de- 
cisions generally, then we could say, 
“Well, for whatever is wrong we are 
all responsible,” and we could all get 
together to plan a quick readjust- 
ment. 

But industrialists and bankers do 
not generally take workers into con- 
ference. They make their own de- 
cisions. 

The accusing finger points out the 
guilty. 

What do they plead in extenuation? 
What CAN they plead? 

And, can WE let it happen again? 
—TInternational News Service. 





Courage 


A great deal of talent is lost in the 
world for want of .a little courage. 
Every day sends to their graves ob- 
scure men whom timidity prevented 
from making a first effort; who, if 
they could have been induced to begin 
would in all probability have gone 
great lengths in the career of fame. 
The fact is, that to do anything in the 
world worth doing, we must not stand 
back shivering and thinking of the 
cold danger, but jump in and scramble 
through as well as we can. It will not 
do to be perpetually calculating risks 
and adjusting nice chances . . .a man 
waits, and doubts, and consults his 
brother, and his particular friends, 
till one day he finds he is sixty years 
old and that he has lost so much time 
in consulting cousins and friends that 
he has no more time to follow their 
advice.—Shoe Workers. 


To Forestall Racketeering 


The Central Labor Union of Cincin- 
nati is preparing to forestall any at- 
tempt of advertising racketeers to ply 
their nefarious game in that city this 
year. The convention of the A. F. of 
L. is to be held in Cincinnati, in No- 
vember, and that fact, it is believed, 
would attract the brand of criminals 
who fleece the merchants and business 
men in the name of Labor. While 
nearly all these crooks are not con- 
nected in any way with organized 
Labor, yet, as is well known here and 
elsewhere, there are men holding 
union cards who do not hesitate to 
sponsor this kind of work, employing 
non-union racketeers to “put it over.” 
—K. C. Labor Herald. 





Yea! See America First! 


Gentlemen, “We told you so!” 

Wall Street last week recorded the 
sale of German “dollar” bonds to the 
extent of more than a billion dollars 
in par value at discounts ranging from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

By any chance, does the editorial 
writer who wrote in the New York 
World of July 31, 1929, recall his 
slighting remarks about Matthew 
Woll’s condemnation of loans to Ger- 
many? 

Do those who attended the Institute 
of Politics recall Mr, Woll’s statement 
regarding the inadvisability of send- 
ing good American dollars to Europe, 
“never to be returned”? 

Does anyone recall Mr. Woll’s sug- 
gestion that the “surplus funds” be 
distributed to the farmers or the 
other workers of this country? 

Suppose that those three-to-five bil- 
lion dollars loaned so freely to Ger- 
many had been spent in America for 
the very same purposes for which they 
were spent in Germany. 

Could these gentlemen—even now 
—imagine some way in which they 
might have reinforced the “purchas- 
ing power” of the American market 
with these billions? 
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And if so, does that help them to 
invent some way by which they can 
use the present quite visible surplus 
funds to build up a purchasing power 
in America which will lend more re- 
sistance to the next depression? 

The next depression is on the way, 
gentlemen. You are making sure of 
that, with your wage cuts. 

Here is a nut for you to crack: 
What is the use of withholding money 
from well-earned wages, only to have 
it pile up in your income tax reports— 
and then force you to find “foreign 
investments”? 

Why not—“See America first” ?— 
Labor Banner. 





Vanderlip Sees Millions Ahead 


Frank A. Vanderlip, international 
banker, in an interview with the New 
York Evening Post, declared the end 
of the present business depression will 
leave us with the “greatest opportu- 
nities for making money that there 
have ever been in America.” 

Mr. Vanderlip was formerly presi- 
dent of the National City Bank and 
now is a member of the firm of Baker, 
Weeks & Harden and a director in a 
number of corporations. 

As a member of the international 
bankers’ group, Mr. Vanderlip partici- 
pated in the scheme to unload on in- 
vestors in the United States hundreds 
of millions of dollars of European and 
Latin-American securities of ques- 
tionable value. Over $250,000,000 of 
this foreign junk are now in default 
and salary earners who practiced 
thrift put their savings into the 
securities recommended by Vanderlip 
and his associates. 

The international bankers, it should 
be pointed out, lose nothing in these 
defaults. They sold the bonds to in- 
vestors on a commission basis and 
pocketed their millions in profits as 
soon as they succeeded in unloading 
the bonds on their fellow citizens. 

Entrenched behind their millions of 


questionable profits, with the depre- 
ciated and often valueless securities 
in the possession of the hoodwinked 
public, the international bankers are 
well equipped with the elements of 
optimism. 





Labor Temple Refinanced 


The Labor Temple of Portland, Ore., 
was refinanced by the sale of $65,000 
two-year, 5 per cent bonds. The new 
issue retired the 7 per cent bonds for 
a like amount issued in 1930. The 
bonds were sold to local unions and 
individual members.—Butcher Work- 
man. 





Baltimore, Md.— At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company here, 
it was voted to declare an initial divi- 
dend on policies and an initial dividend 
of 1 per cent on stock. The company 
now has in force $57,000,000 worth of 
insurance. Declaration of dividends, 
coming at a time when most busi- 
nesses are omitting or reducing divi- 
dend disbursements, is regarded as 
an indication of the remarkable prog- 
ress of the company. 

All officers, headed by President 
Matthew Woll, were re-elected. 





Workers’ Interests Protected 
by Unions 


“Trade unionism is not an untried 
theory,” declares Thomas E. Dun- 
wody, editor of the American Press- 
man, the official journal of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union, in a statement pre- 
senting the advantages of organiza- 
tion to handle the workers’ economic 
problems under modern industry. 

“Labor organizations are not old 
line fraternities nor pleasure clubs, 
but are business organizations func- 
tioning for the purpose of protecting 
and advancing the interests of large 
groups of men. Labor unions are the 
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medium through which groups of 
wage earners sell their labor, knowl- 
edge and skill. They are the only 
agencies through which groups of 
wage earners can advantageously en- 
ter into contractual relationship with 
employers. 

“Tt requires a different experience, 
special training and ability to success- 
fully sell the skill of wage earners and 
to transact their business than it does 
to operate machines, so wage earners 
of the more progressive and intelli- 
gent type form labor unions, invest in 
their business, the union, and employ 
men of outstanding ability in this par- 
ticular line to do their selling, to pre- 
sent their briefs and to negotiate not 
only for a greater profit through 
higher wages, but also for favorable 
working conditions. 

“In return for this investment the 
wage earners expect to take advan- 
tage of the conditions of the market 
to receive their full share of the pro- 
ceeds of industry, to help one another 
and, because they have pooled their 
resources to a certain extent, to con- 
tribute as a group something worth- 
while to society.”—News Letter. 





This Bears Repeating 


The average of union wages is more 
than double the average of non-union 
wages. 

There are men still foolish enough 
to parrot the employers’ tripe about 
the independence of the non-union 
man. 

Where there is non-unionism the 
only man who has any independence 
is the employer. 

The union man has the only true 
independence. He is the only worker 
who has rights. He is the only worker 
who has anything to say about his 
wages, his hours of labor, his condi- 
tions of work. 

Again: The average of union wages 
is more than double the average of 
non-union wages. 


The non-union worker has no 
rights, no independence, no freedom 
—and in addition he pays a high price 
for his state of subserviency. 

How can any man afford so high a 
price for such degradation? 

Why are there any non-union 
workers ?—International News Ser- 
vice. 





Unions Are Labor’s Power, 
Donnelly Says 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strong trade 
unions are the workers’ chief organi- 
zation for their protection, declared 
Judge Philip Donnelly of Rochester, 
N. Y., in an address before the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties. 

Judge Donnelly denounced unfair 
employers, modern efficiency systems, 
scrapping of workers because of age, 
and other practices which, he asserted, 
have imperiled the position of the 
working people. 

“There can be no doubt that the 
chief difficulty encountered by the 
working man is the frame of mind of 
the average employer toward his em- 
ployees,” Judge Donnelly said. 

“Now, if there is to be any true 
progress in industrial society, that 
attitude must be changed. Practical 
experience with the average employer 
convinces me that the only way that 
frame of mind can be changed is by 
the formation of strong industrial 
unions.”—News Letter. 





We have in this country today such 
a bountiful supply of all the necessi- 
ties of life, foods, fibers, fuels and all 
other commodities that a terrible sit- 
uation of want has grown up in the 
midst of plenty. Sounds like lunacy, 
doesn’t it? It is, and we are in a na- 
tional madhouse without many sus- 
pecting it. 
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@ EDITORIAL © 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








There 1s a foolish demand now being made in some places by employers 
or those who control trucking companies by whom our membership are 
employed, which demand reads something like this: ‘We agree to the fol- 
lowing wages, working hours, etc., but it is distinctly understood that this 
agreement or wage contract may be opened up by either party by giving 
thirty days’ notice.” This is the most ridiculous demand which could pos- 
sibly be made by either side for the reason that it means the agreement 
is in operation only from day to day and may be opened up by one party 
giving the other thirty days’ notice. 

Of course, employers entering into contracts of this kind just now have 
the advantage of securing wage bargains because every line of industry and 
every trade is at its lowest ebb owing to the fact that i)\ere are hundreds 
of thousands of men and women looking for a job and it is much easier for 
them under such an agreement or understanding to get men to accept a 
reduction in wages. But this industrial condition will not last indefinitely. 
At least, within another year, there should be a substantial improvement 
in conditions and the longest time this stagnation can last is until the 
next change in government administration March 4, 1933, and whether the 
party going into office be Republican or Democratic, substantial changes for 
the betterment of industry throughout the nation will obtain. Some econo- 
mists believe that as soon as Congress adjourns—those fellows who are 
down in Washington now wrangling among themselves—that industry will 
take heart and courage and conditions will become better. My opinion is not 
any better nor is it any worse than the opinion of anyone else mingling with 
the crowds who fihd it necessary to keep informed on the social conditions 
of American life and who is endeavoring to obtain some knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions by reading financial reports and other literature pertaining 
to the stagnation prevailing throughout the world, so my guess is that 
conditions will not improve very much this year owing to the fact that 
things are not only greatly disturbed throughout the nation, but through- 
out the world, and this condition cannot be relieved immediately. There will, 
however, be some improvement when manufacturers find out what their 
taxes are going to be and when these troublesome European financial situa- 
tions have been talked over and partly adjusted, especially the debts result- 
ing from the war. Then I feel there will be a general substantial improve- 
ment. Industrial history proves conclusively that we have more than 
reached the average length of any previous panic or stagnation in business. 

The stock market crash started on October 29, 1929. In other words, 
it will be three years next October since the panic actually began and in 
accordance with the history of panics, which we have right at our finger 
tips, they never before lasted longer than one year, or eighteen months, 
except one which lasted about two years. However, none of those panics or 
industrial disturbances ever reached the magnitude or staggered civilization 
as has the present one, and none of those panics have had working the 
brains that are now working in an endeavor to reach an adjustment. There 
were twenty-five billion dollars squandered, burnt up and destroyed during 
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the war, both in this country and in other countries and this does not include 
the human lives, but actual property destroyed, and while the history of all 
wars proves conclusively that following each war there has always been a 
period of depression and stagnation in industry, never did a condition such 
as we are now experiencing obtain. In other words, the piper has to be paid 
for the things destroyed during the years when destruction existed 
everywhere. 

Our late World War was the most disastrous and far-reaching in every 
conceivable manner. The casualties in the war between the North and 
the South were less than 500,000, with about the same number crippled 
or maimed. In the great World War human lives were offered up numbering 
nearly six million, with those permanently injured running up to ten or 
eleven million and with imbeciles born as a result of the war running into 
several more millions. The result is that the intensity of this panic cannot 
be compared in any way with what obtained in previous panics, resulting 
from the enormity and destruction of life and property during the World 
War. It is agreed by most scientists and men who have been trained in the art 
of war that should there be another war that the destruction then will be sev- 
eral times greater than that of the World War as a result of the chemicals and 
machinery invented and created by the brains of man to be used in destroying 
human life, and especially is this true as it applies to airplanes and sub- 
marines, which will carry large cargoes of explosives. My only hope is that 
I may not live to experience the misery of another war. 

But, getting back to the subject at the beginning of this article and 
to the employers who believe that conditions are not going to change for 
the better in the immediate future. If they believe that way then they are 
confirmed pessimists and have lost all faith in our country and they will be 
unable to believe that it is only natural for men to retaliate for some injury 
they feel has been done them when an opportunity presents itself. If, on 
the other hand, they believe in the history of our country and in the future 
of America and that it will recover from its present stagnation, then they 
cannot help but understand that conditions will improve and when they do 
improve, it is a pretty dangerous position to be in to sign an agreement 
which permits local unions to open up said agreement or agreements entered 
into on the giving of thirty days’ notice, especially when it is considered and 
very well known to the leaders in the Labor Movement, that there is creeping 
into the unions a certain class of disturbers who think themselves progres- 
sives, but who in reality are, in many instances, only pinheads and false 
leaders and this element will wrangle and agitate within the union, when 
times become better, that agreements be opened up on a thirty-day notice 
being given the employers. In plain, common ordinary slang, I say to the 
employers, by inserting such a clause in your agreement you are placing 
“‘a rod in pickle” for yourselves. 

The proper way to draw up a wage contract just now for the protection 
of both sides is to have an article in it similar to the following: 

This agreement shall run for a period of one year, at the end of which 
time the agreement may continue unless it is the desire of either party to 
open up same, when notice of said intention to open up the agreement shall 
be given at least thirty days prior to the expiration of the agreement. 

Where the term one year is used above the words two years or three 
years may be substituted. 


TTF 
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Do YOU REMEMBER a few years ago—yes, during the World War, when Hl 
labor was scarce, how the employers believed that labor unions were a pe 
detriment to society and a substantial enemy of our government because, bi 
every once in a while, the membership of some small union kicked over the al 
traces by asking for a betterment of conditions with an increase in wages, hi 
when there was a wage scale still in existence or had not yet expired? by 
I well remember having employers from Chicago and other sections of the be 
country call me up to ask me if the International Union was changing its fi 
policies by permitting our local unions to stop work, demanding an increase of 
in wages, with an agreement still in existence with six months or a year h: 
to run. 

I might say wherever this happened—and there were only a few in- e) 
stances—the International Union insisted on the local union observing its be 
agreement and ordered the membership back to work pending an investi- Ww 
gation or settlement of the question at issue and in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases, we demanded that the union observe its agreement and al 
where a local refused to carry out its signed agreement, the International tc 
Union suspended the charter of that organization. w 

Now the shoe is reversed and we have employers throughout the nation cé 
—some large and some small—that have signed agreements with our unions al 
which are yet in operation and do not expire for six months or a year, yet 
the employers are demanding that the wage scale be opened up and they fc 
be granted relief through a downward revision in wages. es 

I am quite hopeful that I will live to see the time when this panic or va 
industrial stagnation has passed over and I am quite confident wherever a al 
reduction in wages has been accepted by our people that we will recover ol 
that lost ground and, I might say, I hope to see the time when some of those iv 
employers who are now breaking their agreements by asking for a revision w 
downward in wages will come to me and ask me to make our unions live to as 
their agreements when the unions demand an opening up of the wage scales al 
in between the periéd of their signed existence, and when they do come I ; 
am going to rejoice in having the opportunity of telling those same em- 
ployers just what they did in 1932 to our members or to their employees. i 

We are making a record in this office of every employer, or association ~ 
of employers, who are breaking their agreements, or, in other words, who 7 
are asking for the opening up of the agreement before its expiration. These . 
records we will keep in our vaults for reference to be applied to those same ™ 
employers when conditions change and workers are again employed as they 
were a few years ago. We may have to wait two or three years before that 
time comes, but it surely will come. The meat of this subject is that unfair ( 
employers will not always be able to play the game in their own interest. 

The game must be played fair by them now. The same as we have always th 
insisted that our unions play the game fair and square, we now insist that Ww 
employers keep their agreements and at the expiration of said agreements Sl 
we are willing to discuss conditions in a reasonable manner and grant rea- bi 
sonable relief where we believe it is justified and necessary. Ww 

A great many writers of modern times are referring to the awful fate cl 
of the Romanoffs in Russia and to the terrible conditions prevailing through- D 
out that country since the Bolshevists and Communists gained control and, ne 
every now and then, tell of the brutal murder of the Czar and his son, the Ww 
heir to the throne, in the basement of one of the castles at the dead hour ge 
of midnight. Of course, it was a brutal murder and human nature rebels 
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against such cold-blooded assasinations, but the truth of the matter is, 
the Czar and his regime, with his vast armies of police and spies, had so 
persecuted the masses of the people of Russia, that they had practically 
become brutes, without any sense whatever of civilization or understanding, 
and as they were made brutes, they treated those over whom they finally 
held the sword in the same manner as they had been treated for centuries 
by their oppressors. No one can persecute, betray and double-cross human 
beings and not expect them to retaliate and become brutal through their 
fight for self preservation. This has been proven in every stage and period 
of history, both ancient and modern. Let us hope that conditions such as 
have obtained in Russia during our time will never again be experienced. 

Let us hope that employers will respect signed agreements until their 
expiration as union labor leaders and officers have insisted that their mem- 
bership respect and carry out to the letter contracts signed and entered into 
with employers, as individuals or associations. 

It has taken thirty years of education in the Labor Movement to bring 
about a condition of mind among the membership whereby they were bound 
to respect and observe and carry out a signed agreement or contract. Now 
we find, in less than one year, the employers of the nation, a so-called edu- 
cated class, are destroying that fundamental embodied in the signing of 
an agreement or contract. 

Let me say to our employers, and all others who may be interested, that 
for every case where they violate an agreement in between agreements, 
especially as to the cutting of wages, there will be one hundred cases of 
retaliation when the proper time comes. Labor leaders will no longer be 
able to advise and -control the membership as before in respect to the close 
observance of signed contracts. To our membership let me say, for every 
inch of ground we are now losing, the time will come when many of you 
will witness a recovery of this lost ground and there will be new ground 
added to the achievements of Labor, especially in so far as wages and the 
shortening of hours are concerned. 

Two wrongs do not make a right and the old law, ‘“‘An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, and a life for a life,” has not yet been stifled out of the 
human race and is as prevalent today in the human family as ever before 
in the history of the world. Men can only expect to obtain the same measure 
of justice as they give to others. Men, whether they be employers or work- 
ers, if they inflict injustice shall be repaid with injustice. 


Tr rT 


Onz OF THE greatest evils with which we are now ‘confronted is the fact 
that everything is too cheap. This may sound strange coming from a 
working man, but nevertheless it is a statement of fact. With a three-piece 
suit, bearing the union label, selling at $15.00, with two or three profits 
being made out of that suit, it is impossible for the manufacturers to pay 
wages. With milk selling at seven and eight cents a quart by cut-throat 
chain stores competing with regular milk distributors, bona fide dairy 
product distributors cannot be expected to raise wages and shorten hours, 
nor can they pay the farmer a just price for the product he has for sale. 
When bread is selling at five cents for a sixteen-ounce loaf a farmer cannot 
get any money for his wheat and the baker cannot get any wages for his 
work. Shoes, good enough for the average working man, are selling for 
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$3.00 and $4.00 a pair, better than the shoes for which we paid $7.00 and 
$8.00 during the war. 

As one who for twenty years was opposed to monopolies, trusts and 
combinations which set high prices on the necessaries of life, I now say to 
you, I favor including some kind of a combination which will help relieve 
the working people from the cut-throat competition of our present-day 
markets which are cutting prices. 

For the first time in my life, I say I favor combinations of employers 
or manufacturers, properly regulated by the Federal government, if they 
are doing an interstate business, and by state governments where doing 
an intrastate business, in the hope that those employers will set a price on 
their manufactured articles sufficiently high to enable them to pay decent 
wages to their workers as well as making an honest return on their invest- 
ment. When we have the kind of competition which now exists in the chain 
stores of the nation and in all other branches of retail as well as manufac- 
turing life, we must realize that it is wrecking or tearing down that which 
has been accomplished by Labor Unions during the past twenty-five years 
and this cut-throat price competition has dug itself into every branch of 
American industry. Printing concerns which were organized and paying 
decent wages are being forced, in many instances, to close their doors 
because of the practice of cut-throat concerns. The same is true in the 
clothing industry. 

There is not a day in which we pick up the newspapers that we do not 
find legitimate old-time business houses and concerns, such as clothing, 
furniture and printing, going into bankruptcy or into the hands of receivers, 
which is next door to bankruptcy. Many of those continuing in business 
are only doing so because they are using up all the surplus they have been 
able to create in years past and are even digging into their private savings 
in order to maintain their business and keep their doors open and it is only 
a question of a year or two when they too will be broke if present conditions 
continue. They are hoping against hope that things will change. 

Therefore, the greatest curse now confronting our nation is this cut- 
throat competition which has brought about lower prices on everything, 
making it impossible for anyone to give wages and working conditions which 
in any way compare with the wages and conditions enjoyed by the workers 
a few years ago. Of course you can buy more for a dollar, but what good is 
it to be able to buy more for a dollar if you do not have the dollar. 

With eight or nine million persons out of work and with twelve or 
fourteen million human beings dependent on those eight or nine million 
unemployed, making a total of between twenty-five or thirty million persons 
actually on the verge of starvation and unable to buy anything, is it any 
wonder that we have factories closing down, innumerable mills of every 
kind closing their doors and bankruptcy signs on buildings which for three 
or four generations have been substantial business institutions employing 
hundreds of workers until this awful cut-throat and price-slashing period 
came into existence? 

In our trade or calling any old skinner who is out of work can buy an 
old truck and begin to haul materials of all kinds in and around his home 
city or from one city to another and is beating down the price of “real” 
trucking concerns who are endeavoring to pay decent wages. Some shippers 
want this class of workers and the auto truck manufacturers want them 
because they like to have not only the twenty-four million motor vehicles now 
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running over the roads of our nation, but they would like to have one hundred 
and four million, and there is no law to regulate them, so as a consequence 
the “‘skinners” slash prices until it is impossible for the average honest 
truck owner to compete with them and pay wages. 

The same is true of chain stores. The same is true about wildcat oil 
fields where a few promoters get in, bore a hole in the ground and obtain 
and sell millions of gallons of oil, slashing prices, so that no one engaged 
in the oil industry can get decent wages or profits. 

The situation is serious and our politicians close their eyes to the real 
condition. It is also true that the railroads cannot compete with this 
“skinner” truck owner who is out working in competition with them, all 
of which is the result of the unbridled license now obtaining because there 
is not any organization of industry or materials or organizations of manu- 
facturers now permitted by law, so everyone is suffering as a result of this 
condition. There are hundreds of manufacturers and employers now in 
business who would thank God if they could break “even,” or close their 
doors. Week after week they are feeding the savings of their lifetime into 
their business, but they cannot quit. Worst of all, they see no hope for 
the future because our professional politicians in Washington are playing 
for votes to the extent that they will not do anything to relieve the situation. 
With few exceptions, there is not a Congressman in Washington who care: 
a tinker’s damn if industry goes to the rocks if only they are elected, 
and they are playing to the gallery to such an extent that the country is in 
a much more serious condition, generally speaking, than the average citizen 
understands. 

But, perhaps, from out of this awful suffering there will come an intelli- 
gence, an enlightenment and a determination on the part of the masses 
to relieve themselves and their country of this awful load now being carried 
on our shoulders in the shape of the several good-for-nothing lawmakers 
now parading through the nation and elect men who understand the needs 
of industry and society ; men who will bring back to us the successful manu- 
facturing industries which prevailed a few years ago where the workers 
were paid decent wages and enjoyed reasonable hours. 


wet eet Oe 
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Our LOCAL UNIONS, when placing a member on trial for something he 
may have done in violation of the laws or rules of the local, should adhere 
strictly to the Constitution of the International. 

My reason for giving this advice to our locals is that there are today 
innumerable shyster lawyers, or so-called ambulance chasers, starving to 
death, who are ready and anxious to advise our members to bring any kind 
of a suit or charges against our locals, for damages, or recovery of sums of 
money, and they base their claims on the fact that the Constitution has not 
been carried out. 

It is absolutely neces ary when preferring charges to watch every 
section of the law or you mi.y find your local in court with damages returned 
against you, because, unless the Constitution is carried out, the court will 
decide against the local. There is no alternative. 

When charges are preferred against a member for having done some- 
thing wrong, copy of the charges should be delivered to the member, or 
sent to him by registered letter to his last known address. The member 
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should have at least ten days’ notice prior to date of trial in order to prepare 
his answer. He should be tried by the local executive board. If it is one of 
the members of the local executive board who is preferring charges against 
him, he should not vote on the verdict of the board. The board should sub- 
stitute, temporarily, another member to take his place. 

In the case of an individual member, said member may appeal from the 
decision of the local executive board to the Joint Council, if one exists in 
the district. Where there is no Joint Council, either party may appeal from 
the decision to the General Executive Board, sending said charges to the 
General President. In the case of an individual in so far as a local union is 
concerned, the decision of the General Executive Board is final. That is, the 
local union, in*session, cannot set aside the action of the local executive 
board, nor can the local union amend or alter the decision of the local execu- 
tive board. If there is any feeling over the decision of the local executive 
board by the membership of the local union, the local board members may 
ask the Joint Council to modify the decision, but if the case is appealed the 
decision is final and binding. Also be it further understood, it is not necessary 
that either party shall appeal to the Joint Council unless they are desirous 
of doing so. If there is not a Joint Council in the district, it is the privilege 
of either party to appeal to the General Executive Board at Indianapolis 
from the decision of the local executive board, or they have the privilege of 
accepting the decision of the local executive board. I might add here 99 per 
cent of the decisions of local executive boards are accepted as final by both 
parties involved. 

My purpose in writing this article at this time is to warn our local unions 
to carry out the Constitution of the International as closely and strictly as 
you possibly can in preferring charges against a member. We are having 
some experiences lately that prompt this advice. All members in the union 
are not real union men. 

TT 
W: HAVE been noticing, month after month, in reports issued by railroad 
authorities, the statement that the number of carloads of freight, of the 
combined railroads, are continuously being reduced each month, and the 
impression prevails that business is falling off because freight in carload 
lots is falling off. 

While this is true to a certain extent, most of the reduction in carloads 
of freight is caused by the over-the-road hauling or trucking. Let me give 
one concrete case in explanation of the above. Indianapolis is in the center 
of an agricultural belt as well as a stock-raising district. There are perhaps 
more hogs raised in Indiana than in any other one state in the Union, due to 
the fact that in recent years there has been an over-abundance of corn. As 
one drives out into the rural district he will immediately notice just now 
thousands of young pigs which will be fattened and ready for the market 
in three or four months. Also, on every farm, as well as on hundreds of 
other places which are not farms there are to be seen myriads—yes, innu- 
merable numbers of chickens, which is again due to the abundance of corn. 

Located in Indianapolis is quite a decent sized stock yards, with one 
large slaughter house, Kingan & Company, employing one thousand per- 
sons, when times are good, and strictly non-union in every department. 

On reliable information I have been told that there were 25,000 head 
of cattle shipped into the stock yards at Indianapolis during the month of 
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April, to be sold, distributed and slaughtered, with 21,000 of this number 
hauled in by truck. This particular packing house, referred to above, 
slaughters practically as many hogs as any of the large packing houses in 
Chicago. Ninety per cent of the hogs are hauled in over the road by trucks, 
those trucks traveling two or three hundred miles, as the case may be, 
sometimes crossing the state line coming from Ohio and Michigan. These 
trucks pick up two, three or four hogs or two or three head of cattle at 
different farms along their route until they are loaded to capacity. There 
was one instance which I heard about where there were thirteen head of 
cattle, averaging in weight about 800 pounds, loaded on one truck. These 
trucks, sometimes procure a full load or part load going back, from some 
grocery house to a store or stores along the line and they haul it back at 
any price they can get. 

This enormous shipping of live stock by truck is what is killing the 
hauling of freight by the railroads and the return trip is what is killing the 
team owners and legitimate truckmen. 

This system of hauling is much more convenient for the farmer and, 
undoubtedly, much cheaper, and I question seriously whether this system 
will ever be eliminated. However, it can be regulated and if they are inter- 
state carriers they should be placed on an equal competitive basis with the 
railroads, one with the other. Also the railroad companies should be per- 
mitted to own truck lines, said trucks to be regulated as to size and as to 
the care necessary in the hauling of live stock. 

Undoubtedly, in time, regulation along this line will take place, but 
as the Congress seems to be playing for votes and jockeying one with each 
other, transferring power to government bureaus, some of us may have 
whiskers twelve inches long before any substantial results regulating the 
awful condition now prevailing on the roads of our country are put into 
effect and which is destroying bona fide and legitimate labor which obtained 
decent wages from decent employers a few short years ago. 


TF 'F 


Tue FATHER of a family, or the son whose mother is dependent upon him, 
who fails to carry insurance for the protection of his dependents, is commit- 
ting a grievous crime against those for whom he is responsible. Remember, 
there were 34,000 persons killed in the United States by automobile last 
year. Also remember there were about the same number crippled for life 
through accidents. You may be next. 

Don’t tell me you cannot afford insurance. It is even more necessary 
to carry insurance for the protection of your loved ones than it is to have 
a radio, a telephone or an automobile for pleasure. Many of us in the old 
days when working for starvation wages could not take out insurance, 
because we had hardly enough on which to live, and later in life when 
we tried to get insurance, it cost us plenty, but even at that the price 
was not too much. But some of us were rejected due to the infirmities of 
age resulting from a life of strenuousness, hard, endless labor and privation. 

There is nothing in this article for me except that I am trying to assist 
Matthew Woll and the other men associated with him in running the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company, which company is owned entirely by Labor 
and is one of the soundest institutions of its kind in the country. Rates for 
life insurance are about the same everywhere—just like fire insurance. The 
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officers of the different companies figure out the cost of insurance and make t 
the rates, which are almost uniform everywhere. The only advantage to a V 
trade unionist, or his family, in taking out insurance with the Union Labor 

Life Insurance Company, is that if there is any kind of a misunderstanding v 


at the time of his death, the labor officials and their organizations who own 
and operate the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, would see that his 
family is given a square deal. It should also be understood that the company 
is not organized or operated for profits, and if at the end of five years, after 
meeting all necessary expenses, setting aside the amount necessary for the 
reserve fund and properly deducting all legitimate expenses, any amount 
left is distributed to the stockholders and policy holders. 

Matthew Woll is president of the company. He is one of the most active, 
most sincere and perhaps the most courageous of the men of Labor now 
before the public eye, because he is continually fighting for better things 
for the workers. He was drafted to the position he now holds in the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company and gave up, at a sacrifice, the position of 
General President of the Photo Engravers’ International Union of North 
America, which position he held for over twenty years without opposition. 

By helping this company by giving it your consideration, you are help- 
ing yourselves and the Trade Union Movement and it will not cost you any 
more—perhaps less. 

If there is not a branch office or agent in your district you can write 
direct to Mr. Matthew Woll, President, Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Machinists’ Building, Washington, D. C., for applications or further 
information, or better still “for a policy.” This company also issues all 
kinds of policies, such as twenty-payment life, twenty-year endowment, 
etc., for same rates as all the big companies. If you have any business give 
it to Labor’s company. 
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Lie SECRETARY-TREASURER of Local Union No. 611, Bread Drivers, Sales- h 
men and Helpers, Mr. H. L. Ruckstuhl, was in my office the other day. He n 
was accompanied by the President of the Local Union, Mr. Maloney. 2 
After discussing a serious question confronting their Union, we talked 
about other things. They advised me that their local union is financially e 
sound in every possible way. They have $105,000 in the treasury of their b 
local union, most of it invested in first-class bonds which have not depre- 
ciated and on which they are obtaining five and six per cent interest. These t 
bonds are of a class which have held their own, although at present there P 
might not be a ready market for same, at par, were the local union compelled t 
to sell them, as they are bonds on churches of more than one denomination. 
In our discussion I was informed by those two brothers that their local t 
has a relief fund established to help their out-of-work members, out of . 
which they pay a member $10.00 a week for a period of ten weeks. At the 
end of ten weeks the relief stops for that year. A member, however, must 
be out of work five weeks before being placed on the relief list. Bakery 
drivers, when working, receive substantial wages in nearly every city where : 


organized. You might say, “Well, what is a fellow going to do during the 
first five weeks?” The local union feels that he should have saved something 
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to help tide him over for at least five weeks, as undoubtedly he has been 
working steady for many years. 

A bakery wagon driver is not like a truck driver, as he gets full time 
when working. 


TT OF 


Dowr WORRY. I know what is going on in your district, but I am not 
advertising it, as it would not do any good. Besides you are not any worse 
off than they are in other districts. Let me say to you, no matter how bad 
your story is, if you were unorganized, it would be much worse. I have not 
so far heard of any one hundred per cent, real trade unionist who has been 
forced to stand in the bread line, that is, if he was a union man and paid up 
in his dues when he lost his work. 

I hope the day will come when the International Union will receive a 
per capita tax of not one cent a day, or 30 cents a month, but a tax of $1.00 
or $1.50 a month, so it may be able to build up a fund of $10,000,000 to be 
distributed in a crisis such as we are now passing through, and rest assured, 
a similar condition will again be experienced by the people of our country. 
So sure as the sun rises in the eastern sky, just so sure, in a cycle of fifteen 
or twenty years, do periods of serious depression occur. Sometimes more 








often. 


From this serious depression we should all obtain an education which 
will drive us on to building up our union and our funds so when another 
depression comes—if not in our time—those who come after us will be 
prepared and educated to face and fight it. 


som 

What we want to see just now is 
more employment for Union members. 

We talk about “giving’’ employ- 
ment. When an employer takes on 
hands; when a householder provides a 
man with a job, he is said to “give” 
employment. 

This is all to the good and the more 
employment that can be given the 
better. 

But lots of Union members think 
they can’t “give” employment, be- 
cause perhaps they are not in a posi- 
tion to hire anyone to work for them. 

If they only realized it, however, 
they can “give” employment and the 
way they can do it is by “buying” em- 
ployment. 

Every time a person purchases an 
article or a service produced by union 
labor they are “buying” employment 
and doing their bit to keep their fel- 
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low trade unionist from joining the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

They are not simply buying a hat, 
or a pair of shoes, or a suit of clothes 
or what you will, they are helping to 
buy a job for some fellow trade union- 
ist as well. 

Think of your buying power in this 
double way and you will realize what 
a service you can render, even with a 
small purchase, when you make sure 
your money is being spent on union 
label goods or service. 

You are really buying employment 
—the employment of fellow trade 
unionists whose work is represented 
in the articles or service you have 
purchased. 

Therefore when you buy, see to it 
that you are buying trade union em- 
ployment and thereby keep trade 
unionists at work and help to main- 
tain trade union wages and conditions. 
—Shoe Workers. 
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Cost-of-Living Wages De- 
nounced by Doak 


Washington.—The theory that 
wages should be based on what it costs 
the worker to live is denounced as 
utterly unjust by Secretary of Labor 
Doak. 

“The argument is made that the 
cost of living is falling and that real 
wages have therefore increased,” said 
Doak. “The argument might apply if 
we had ever in this country applied a 
fair division of income to labor, but 
there is more to the question of wages 
than what a man can eat and what he 
needs to clothe himself. 

“Labor is entitled to more than a 
bare subsistence. The employee’s pro- 
ductivity has increased many fold, 
several hundred per cent in many in- 
dustries. He is entitled to retain a 
portion of the gains thus made. All 
the gains should not go to the profits 
of industry.”—News Letter. 





Communist Foe Demands Capi- 
tal Levy for Jobless, Indicts 
Economic System 


Washington.—A 20 per cent capital 
levy to furnish jobs for our 6,000,000 
unemployed and more widely dis- 
tribute the nation’s wealth is advo- 
cated by Maj.-Gen. Amos A. Fries, re- 
tired chief of the Army Chemical 
Warfare Service, noted opponent of 
radicalism and Communism. 

General Fries said it was a “situa- 
tion unparalleled in the history of the 
world” to have “millions of people on 
the ragged edge of the bread line and 
surrounded by an abundance of every- 
thing they need.” 

“We have simply fallen down on 
our job,” he said, and if a remedy for 
it is not found “our brains are not so 
good as we have claimed.” 

General Fries declared that the 
6,000,000 persons out of work ought 
to have a productive capacity of 
$1,500 a year, which would mean a 


total of $9,000,000,000. “The nation 
by their idleness is losing that 
amount, and I ask if it is not worth 
while considering raising that sum by 
a tax on capital to put them to work.” 

“T think we have too great a concen- 
tration of wealth,” General Fries con- 
cluded. “Something is wrong with our 
thinking apparatus if we can have 
6,000,000 out of work and hungry 
while the country has every resource 
for the greatest prosperity.”—News 
Letter. 





Medical Service at Cost Without 
Sting of Charity 


Bakersfield, Calif—A movement to 
fix medical charges commensurate 
with the income of the wage earner’s 
family was announced by the Kern 
County, Calif., Medical Association, 
which will also finance both doctor 
and hospital bills over a period of one 
year. Hospitals, drug stores, clinical 
laboratories and X-ray laboratories 
joined in the action. 

The association points out that med- 
ical service is already provided for the 
wealthy and the poor, but that the in- 
tervening class has difficulty in secur- 
ing proper medical care during the 
depression. The association contends 
its plan will benefit the needy and in- 
termediate class in offering at cost a 
medical services which is not charity. 
—East Bay Labor Journal. 





Chicago.—The Assyrians did other 
things besides “come down like a wolf 
on the fold” back in the early dawn of. 
history. They established a five-day 
week 4,000 years ago. 

Experts from the University of Chi- 
cago who have just finished decipher- 
ing 60 clay tablets dug up by an ex- 
pedition from that institution say the 
writing shows the shorter week was 
universal among both the Assyrians 
and the Hittites.—Labor. 
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RY AND ATTEND the meetings of your local union, or, at least, one 

meeting a month, and keep informed as to what is going on in the 
Labor Movement. Remember, your union is your bread and butter. If you 
don’t believe it, just look around and see what has happened to the steel 
workers and the other unorganized crafts—a 25 per cent cut in wages in 
less than sixty days in all of the steel mills, and that is not all, they may 
obtain several more cuts before the depression is over. These unfortunate 
workers, as well as all other unorganized workers, have no protection what- 
ever. They are like dumb driven cattle who must accept their punishment. 
Men working for Henry Ford have been given a substantial reduction and 
if they as much as wink their eye in protest they are discharged. 


At least, you trade unionists have your representative who sits down 
at the table and argues with your employers against a reduction in wages. 
Consequently, I say to you, attend the meetings of your local, build up 
your union, because it means the life of yourself and family, and it’s 
educational. 
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HE DAYS of depression will pass over. We will recover the lost ground, 

no matter how long it takes, and we will gain new ground. Remember for 
three years the allied nations, France, England, Italy and Belgium, fought 
a losing fight against the German army; practically destroyed and driven 
back, their homes burned and ravaged, but they never lost courage, and 
finally came back, regained what they lost, to drive the enemy across the 
Rhine, making them pay double as a punishment. Victory will also be ours 
when the proper time comes. You cannot be set back when the cause is 
just nor can you be defeated. Therefore, stick and fight for your union to 
the end. The darkness is now dense. Soon daylight will break. 
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[* IS PRINTED in the Book of Prayer that it is a holy and a wholesome 

thought to pray for the dead. That is something for the spiritual welfare 
of those who are gone. For the corporal welfare of those who are living, it 
is a holy and a wholesome act to help those who through no fault of their 
own are out of work, whose families may be suffering and whose children 
may be starving, by contributing something each week or each month from 
your earnings. Yes, it may be true that your wages have depreciated, or 
perhaps your expenses have been increased owing to illness or helping some- 
one else in your family. After all, the cost of living has come down consid- 
erably and when you feel a little bit disturbed, just remember the other 
fellow who has nothing at all, and it may be your turn next to stand in 
the relief line. We never know the day or the hour when trouble may come 
to us.. The mightiest fall, and often the lowly rise. The law of averages. 


Let is be said (and it is sweet) when you had a chance you did the 
right thing. This alone may help you from falling. Remember “Even a 
cup of cold water, etc.” 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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